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THE RELATION OF THE JOURNAL TO AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 



* * * * July 13, 1888. 
Prof. A. L. Feothingham, 

Dear Sir : — As a subscriber to The American Journal of Archceology, I 
feel it my duty to write you the sense of disappointment which every num- 
ber produces. Ite name appears to me strikingly inappropriate, and it 
would be better to drop the superfluous " American " and call it the " Jour- 
nal of Old World Archaeology." In spite of its great beauty and evident 
careful editing, it seems to me to lack real earnestness and to be pervaded 
by dilettantism. The last two numbers are worse than ever, and the con- 
tempt for the great field offered by our own continent could hardly be more 
evident in expression than in the absolute neglect — not a syllable in the 
June number, and two paltry notes in that for March, one of them devoted 
to the Old World. It is no narrow spirit of Americanism in which I write, 
and I by no means decry the value of the Old World researches, whose 
importance I fully appreciate, but the sense that here at home are some of 
the grandest fields of archaeology, deserving at least half the space in a 
Journal like yours. 

I am not alone in my views ; they are shared by the most of our sincere 
students, and you cannot expect to arouse interest in this country beyond 
an extremely narrow circle while you confine your range within such narrow 
limits. 

Hoping that you will not take offence at my words, which but frankly 
utter what many feel, I am 

Most respectfully yours, 

*p n* n* n* *t* 

The preceding letter, from a correspondent whose name we do not feel 
at liberty to print, but whose claims to attention would be recognized 
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by all who have paid heed to the progress of recent investigations in 
the Southwestern regions of the United States, expresses opinions that 
have their origin, we believe, in certain not uncommon misconceptions, 
which we should be glad to remove. 

The names of the scholars both at home and abroad who have hon- 
ored our pages with their contributions authorize us in passing over 
without notice our correspondent's charge that our Journal "seems to 
be pervaded by dilettantism." 

His objection to the name of our Journal, and his condemnation of 
it as "strikingly inappropriate" would be well-founded if its title were 
" The Journal of American Archaeology." But " The American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology " is a correct designation of our publication. It 
distinguishes it from other Journals of similar aim published in other 
countries : it does not imply that it is to be devoted to the archaeology 
of America. We presume that our correspondent finds no difficulty 
in the corresponding title of our contemporary " The American Jour- 
nal of Mathematics." The science of Archaeology is no more bounded 
by national lines than the science of Mathematics. The true methods 
and ends of all sciences are the same everywhere. It has been a great 
hindrance to the progress of American archaeology that its votaries have 
generally been ignorant of the methods and results of archaeological 
studies in other countries, and consequently have pursued their inves- 
tigations with deficient skill, and often have drawn false deductions 
from their results. One of the main objects in the establishment of 
our Journal was that it might afford to the genuine students of archae- 
ology in America such acquaintance with the progress of the science 
elsewhere as should supply them with the means for comparison of their 
own work with that done by others, and enable them to draw just con- 
clusions in regard to the true value and significance of the objects of 
their special study. 

For, in respect to this last matter, there is a common popular delu- 
sion which has its source partly in ignorance, partly in a foolish mis- 
direction of national conceit. The archaeology of America, even when 
it has to do with the remains of the former life of still existing native 
tribes, is essentially prehistoric archaeology, — that is, it is busied with 
the life and work of a race or races of men in an inchoate, rudimentary, 
and unformed condition, who never raised themselves, even at their 
highest point, as in Mexico and Peru, above a low stage of civilization, 
and never showed the capacity of steadily progressive development. 
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Within the limits of the United States the native races attained to no 
high faculty of performance or expression in any field. They had no 
intellectual life. They have left no remains indicating a probability 
that, had they been left in undisturbed possession of the continent, they 
would have succeeded in advancing their condition out of the prehis- 
toric state. The evidence afforded by their works of every kind, — their 
architecture, their sculpture, their writing, their minor arts, their tradi- 
tions, — seems all against the supposition that they had latent energy 
sufficient for progress to civilization. These facts do not deprive their 
remains of interest, but they limit and lower the interest that attaches 
to them. The remains are well worthy of thorough investigation ; they 
open wide tracts of curious inquiry in respect to the origin and relations 
of the races that peopled America, and to their customs and beliefs. A 
comparison of their modes of life and thought with those of other races 
in a similar stage of development in other parts of the world, in ancient 
or modern times, is full of interest as exhibiting the close similarity of 
primitive man in all regions, resulting from the sameness of his first 
needs, in his early struggle for existence, — a similarity not merely in 
habits, but also in mental conditions and in forms of expression. But 
it is only the interest that attaches to crude and imperfect human life; 
to human life before man has become master of his own faculties, and 
capable of transmitting the results of accumulated experience from 
generation to generation. This stage of existence assumes importance 
only in the case of those races which by slow degrees developed capacity 
to leave it, and to rise from.it by continuous effort. Then, the study 
of its obscure and pathetic facts takes on a new and general interest, 
because it becomes the study of the origin and source of civilization, 
affording explanation and illustration of traits in civilized man other- 
wise inexplicable, and of those inheritances of barbarism which are to 
be found in the midst of the most advanced social conditions. It throws 
light into dim recesses of our own natures, brings us into sympathy 
with our poor progenitors, and quickens our sense of obligation to our 
nameless struggling predecessors, who took the first, and perhaps the 
hardest steps in the ascent from brutishness. 

We, therefore, do not share the view of our correspondent, that "here 
at home are some of the grandest fields of archaeology, deserving at 
least half the space in a journal like" ours, but we are not open to his 
charge of "contempt for the great field offered by our own continent." 
On the contrary, we agree with him in the desire that the investiga- 
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tion of the remains and records of prehistoric man in America should 
be full and thorough, and that it should be properly reported in our 
pages. Much of the archaeological work done in this country has been 
and still is unscientific in method, mistaken in aim, and extravagant 
in its pretensions. But such work as that of the late Mr. Squier and 
Mr. Morgan, such as that of Mr. Bandelier and Professor Putnam, 
such as that proposed by the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological 
Expedition in charge of Mr. Cushing, and a portion of that done by 
officers in the employment of the Government, is deserving of high 
respect, and has resulted already in clearly defining the boundaries, 
and determining the character of American archaeology. No great or 
surprising discoveries are now to be anticipated, and no considerable 
extension of the field. Much, however, remains to be done, and we shall 
be grateful to our correspondent whose letter has given occasion to these 
remarks, and to any other contributor, if they will supply to us for pub- 
lication either accounts of work in progress in the field, or studies of 
special topics, such as that by Mrs. Nuttall which we had the pleasure 
of publishing in volume II. 

The Editors. 



